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nor less than a simple building with bare rooms, in which they live the primitive life they would live in the villages. The boys are generally expected to cook their own food and make all their living arrangements themselves. The only thing they get is shelter. As the Hindus all eat separately., and not at a common mess, even the pleasures of social dinners are impossible. A slight amount of supervision is exercised by one of the teachers, who is put in charge of the boarding-house as superintendent. But even this is purely nominal. What is required is that something of the old idea of Hindu student life should be revived in the boarding-houses. As is well known, the ancient Hindus divided the ideal life of a man into four parts : the first was childhood, the second, studenthood, the third, manhood (in which a person married and lived a household life), and the fourth was the life of an ascetic (in which the person retired from the world and became a teacher or religious guide).
It will be seen that the life of the student in those days was one of much discipline enforced by the preceptor, and of much social fellowship as amongst the pupils themselves. They lived in brotherhoods, and cultivated their intelligence by reading and writing under the common guidaoce of their saintly tutor. Their habits were governed by strict rules like those of monasticism. As marriage and family life were postponed to the third stage, the early marriages which sap the